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practised to perfect all these gifts, and how repeated
was their proof, no one who has read his life will ven-
ture to deny. But Charles Napier was many other
things besides a great general. He had a hundred gifts
and graces of character that must have made him famous
in any sphere of life he had. selected, and made him
famous, not by the passive assent given by his fellows to
his possession of some local eminence of character showing
large amid the level of their own mediocrity, but by the
sheer force of the genius that was in him, the flame of
which was certain to force its way to the surf ace, despite
all the efforts of envy to keep it down. Never lived
there soldier who had so little greatness thrust upon himr
From the day he began his military career to the moment
he hung up his father's sword at Oaklands he had to win
every grade and every honour three times over. He
seemed, indeed, to delight in the consciousness that he
possessed this triple power of conquest. Do what they
would to deny him, he would go out again and force them
to acknowledge him. And it was this inward conscious-
ness of power that made him despise the trappings of
rank or position which other men held so high. Like
his great ancestor, Henry of Navarre, he laughed at pomp
and parade. "Pomp, parade, and severe gravity of
expression," said the great Bourbon, "belong to those
who feel that without them they would have nothing
that would impress respect. By the grace of God I have
in myself that which makes me think I am worthy of
being a king." So, too, like the B^arnois, Napier
grounded his greatness deep down in the welfare of the
peasant, in his lore for them, and in the first preroga-
tive of true leadership, the right of thinking and toiling